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Meeting  for  Healing 

by  Marybeth  Webster, 

Grass  Valley  Meeting 

Leaving  my  house , 

the  corner  of  my  eye 

caught  by  a flash  — what  used  to  be 

my  favorite  color 

in  new  boxes  of  crayons  — 

Yellow-orange. 

I did  a double-take. 

Crocuses! 

A covenant: 

The  rains  will  end. 

Bulbs  don ’t  rot. 

Spring  will  come. 

I believe  at  some  deep  level, 

seeing  them,  taking  hope, 

just  this  morning, 

flows  from  shared  pain  confessed, 

heat  of  anger,  then  warmth  and  light 

felt  as  we  met  yesterday. 
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Editorial  Comments 


PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 


It  hasn't  snowed  very  much  in  the  seven  years  we've  lived  in 
Corvallis.  And,  in  this  time  period,  it's  never  snowed  after  the 
first  of  February.  Imagine  my  surprise,  as  I write  this,  to  discover 
we're  in  the  middle  of  a winter  storm,  complete  with  snow  and 
wind.  Wayne,  our  resident  weathermonger,  loves  it. 

Snow  comes  and  I change  my  routine.  It's  a serendipity*  day. 
Our  green  back  yard,  which  we  have  had  to  mow  once  already  this 
year,  is  a winter  wonderland.  I get  my  exercise  shoveling  snow. 

By  the  time  you  get  this  the  snow  will  be  gone**  and  it  will  be 
almost  spring.  Our  daffodils  and  tulips,  now  covered  with 
snow,  will  be  in  bloom. 

In  many  ways  this  March  issue  is  a serendipity  issue.  It's  a 
collection  of  articles  that  have  been  in  the  Friends  Bulletin  files 
for  some  time,  waiting  for  a serendipitous  issue. 

Allen  Hubbard  joins  Jesus  and  George  Fox  in  “spiritual 
bushwhacking"  as  he  examines  the  question  of  whether  looking 
at  other  religions  dilutes  or  enhances  Quakerism.  Jami  Hart 
explains  how  she  is  both  a Christian  and  a Universalist  and  that 
all  of  us  are  “Birthright  Children  of  God."  Judith  Pruess  exam- 
ines the  difficulty  of  finding  worlds  to  talk  about  our  experience 
of  the  Divine.  Val  Phillips  tells  about  her  two-year  experience 
teaching  at  Ramallah  Friends  School.  She  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  difficulties  of  the  female  students. 

How  do  you  start  a Friends  Retirement  Center?  Robert  Schutz 
tells  us  about  the  beginnings  of  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Phil  Oliver  really  made  me  stop  and  think  in  his  article, 
“Absent  Friends  and  the  Quaker  Process."  I've  sometimes  been 
concerned  that  Truth  would  not  be  found  if  I couldn't  be  at 
business  meeting.  Phil  Oliver  reminds  me  that  I haven't  fully 
trusted  God  to  lead  the  meeting  to  unity  — with  or  without  me. 
I am  humbled  and  will  try  to  do  better. 

The  yellow-orange  crocuses  signaled  the  end  of  the  rain  for 
Marybeth  Webster;  the  white  snow  a change  of  pace  for  me; 
what  serendipitous  discovery  is  waiting  for  you? 

"Of  (SH*. -'J  Lj  CU^Y\  J-K 

* Serendipity — The  faculty  of  making  fortunate  discoveries  by  accident. 
**  To  be  truthful,  we  had  snow  for  just  a little  more  than  a day,  but  it 
was  wonderful  while  it  lasted. 


Cover  Drawing  by  Marybeth  Webster, 
Grass  Valley  Meeting. 


Revision 

by  Tom  Hunt,  Guatemala  Monthly  Meeting 

Original 

We  are  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  Nature  is  and  God  the  Soul. 

Revision 

We  are  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Feel  it,  be  it,  share  it,  extol. 
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Corrections: 

David  Wilson's  article,  "There  is  a Presence  Which  I 
Feel,"  ( Friends  Bulletin,  November  1994,  page  44,  col- 
umn 2,  paragraph  6)  contains  a word  which  is  spelled 
incorrectly.  The  sentence  should  have  read:  "The  name 
for  this  process  is  'syndesis'  and  is  defined  by  the 
anthropologist,  Robert  Armstrong,  as  an  'abutment  of 
apposites.'" 

In  the  January  1995  issue  we  incorrectly  placed 
Jeanne  Lohmann  in  the  wrong  college.  She  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University. 


A Friendly  Handshake 

by  Chuck  Hubbell,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

At  the  conclusion  of  meeting  for  worship,  we  share  a 
Friendly  handshake. 

A newer  practice,  of  joining  hands  all  around,  as  in  a 
ring,  is  another  warm  way  of  expressing  our  togetherness. 

But  I can  bestow  my  eyes  upon  only  one  of  these 
neighbors  at  a time  and  the  same  with  them.  When  we 
shake  hands.  Friend,  I'd  like  to  see  your  smiling  face! 

Give  me  your  heart.  Friend,  as  well  as  your  hand. 
Then  we  can  join  hands  all  around.  ■ 
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Finding  Spiritual  Substance 

by  Allen  Hubbard,  Boulder  Meeting 

This  essay  is  written  in  belated  response  to  Robert 
Levering's  article,  "Primary  Spiritual  Sustenance."  ( Friends 
Bulletin,  January  1994)  I was  much  moved  by  his  argu- 
ment, finding  myself  largely  in  agreement,  but  then  taking 
issue  as  I reread  the  article  several  times. 

The  problem  Levering  addresses  is  probably  felt  in 
many  unprogrammed  meetings:  the  apparent  or  potential 
dilution  of  Quakerism's  Christian  heritage  as  Friends  find 
other  sources  of  spiritual  sustenance,  and/or  as  new 
attenders  bring  to  Quaker  Meeting  experience  and  insight 
gleaned  from  foreign  fields.  It  may  be  a true  conundrum, 
and  it  may  be  inevitable  — the  result  of  communications 
media  bringing  the  world  into  every  community.  In  gen- 
eral, Friends  in  early  centuries  knew  only  Christianity,  so 
they  naturally  adapted  what  they  knew  and  retained  a 
strong  Christian  heritage.  Today  the  world  is  smaller, 
while  the  community  is  larger  and  more  inclusive.  We  can 
shop  for  spiritual  goods,  as  well  as  material  goods,  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources,  and  some  of  us  will  "buy"  Asian 
or  Indian  because  goods  made  in  Europe  or  the  U.S.A. 
appear  to  be  of  relatively  poor  quality  or  are  too  "expen- 
sive" in  one  way  or  another. 

Certainly  the  problem  is  not  new.  Jews,  Buddhists,  and 
Hindus  must  have  felt  similarly  threatened  when  Chris- 
tianity insinuated  itself  into,  and  sometimes  openly  in- 
vaded, their  traditional  domains.  We  might  gain  insight 
and  help  preserve  the  best  of  Christianity  by  observing 
how  other  spiritual  traditions  have  survived  and  adapted. 

The  key  word  here  is  "adapted."  After  digging  in  their 
heels,  closing  their  borders,  throwing  missionaries  out, 
outlawing  foreign  influences  and  even  fighting  "holy" 
wars,  all  at  great  cost  and  to  no  avail,  some  Eastern  tradi- 
tions took  their  own  advice:  they  began  to  bend  and  adapt. 
Buddhists  may  have  been  most  successful  at  this.  They  can 
look  at  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  adopt  him  as  one 
of  their  own,  a classic  bodhisattva:  one  who  overcomes 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  achieves  enlightenment,  but 
instead  of  entering  Nirvana,  returns  to  help  and  guide 
others  toward  a similar  achievement.  Buddhism  today  is 
quite  alive  and  well. 

Now  the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  Christians  in 
general,  and  Quakers  in  particular,  can  also  learn  to  bend 
and  adapt.  Christian  history  offers  little  ground  for  hope, 
but  Quakers  (especially  unprogrammed  Friends)  may  be 
in  a unique  position.  Our  traditional  values  of  acceptance 
and  open-mindedness,  which  Levering  sees  as  leaving  us 
vulnerable  to  the  "insidious"  appeal  of  a "pseudo-univer- 
salism,"  may  also  offer  significant  opportunity  — oppor- 
tunity for  learning  and  growing. 

Children  are  open-minded  and  accepting.  They  are 
also  vulnerable,  but  resilient;  they  bend  and  adapt.  To 
learn  and  grow,  as  the  example  of  very  young  children 


reveals,  we  most  naturally  gather  sustenance  from  a vari- 
ety of  sources.  We  need  a "balanced  diet,"  so  to  speak,  if 
we  are  to  get  the  nutrients  we  need.  Jesus,  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Thomas,  blesses 
children  and  sets  them  up  as  examples  for  us  to  follow,  if 
we  would  "enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  insists  that 
we  must  be  bom  again:  we  must  become  childlike.  In  other 
words,  we  must  become  willingly  open-minded,  accepting, 
vulnerable  and  resilient.  Only  thus  can  we  leam  and  grow. 

I am  one  of  the  many  "refugees"  from  traditional 
Christianity  who  have  found  their  way  into  unpro- 
grammed Quaker  Meetings.  As  such,  I feel  uncomfortable 
following  any  well-beaten  path,  including  the  Quaker 
path.  The  very  metaphor  of  a "path"  to  spiritualism  or 
God  bothers  me.  I grew  up  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  paths  were  few  and  far  between.  Get- 
ting from  here  to  there  often  was  a matter  of  keeping 
"there"  in  mind,  if  not  in  sight,  while  picking  my  way  over, 
through,  and  around  rocks,  gullies,  hills,  and  streams. 
"Bushwhacking,"  we  called  it,  and  I have  taken  much  the 
same  approach  to  religion.  Since  I left  the  beaten  path,  I have 
been  picking  my  way  over,  through,  and  around  the  various 
terrains  of  Eastern  religions  as  well  as  Christianity  and 
Quakerism.  As  long  as  I keep  the  goal  in  mind,  I don't  worry 
(much)  about  getting  lost,  whether  I'm  on  a path  or  not. 

Is  this  wrong?  Is  it  pseudo?  If  so,  there's  an  irony  in  it, 
because  reading  Taoist  and  Buddhist  philosophy  has 
helped  me  to  find  new,  more  realistic  meaning  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Further,  I see  both  Jesus  and  George  Fox 
as  spiritual  bushwhackers:  they  abandoned  the  tradi- 
tional religious  paths  of  their  time  and  wandered  into  the 
quiet  privacy  of  the  wilderness  to  seek  and  find  enlighten- 
ment. 

For  me,  the  appeal  of  George  Fox  is  that  his  Christianity 
stresses  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  example  of  Jesus'  life: 
"There  is  One,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
condition."  This  stands  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  insti- 
tution of  the  church,  founded  on  and  following  the  words 
of  Paul. 

I find  it  significant  that  evangelical  institutions  appear 
to  largely  ignore  Jesus'  teaching.  An  example:  some  years 
ago,  while  I was  lying  under  a tree  on  the  University  of 
Colorado  campus,  two  nice  young  people  approached 
and  asked  for  a few  minutes  of  my  time.  I invited  them  to 
sit  down.  They  introduced  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Billy  Graham  Crusade  for  Christ  and  offered  me  a pam- 
phlet telling  what  it  was  about.  I suggested  we  look 
through  the  pamphlet  together,  especially  noting  how 
many  times  Jesus  was  quoted.  We  found  one  quote.  We 
went  through  again  and  counted  quotes  from  Paul's  writ- 
ings; there  were  fourteen.  I then  asked  them  whose  words 
they  were  spreading.  They  got  up  and  left  without  an- 
swering. 

As  I see  it,  unprogrammed  Meeting  for  Worship  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  quiet  privacy  of  the  wilderness  into 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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religious  community,  offering  each  of  us  at  least  a brief 
opportunity,  in  communion  with  others,  to  seek  and  find 
our  own  way  to  our  own  enlightenment.  Nobody  leads  us; 
we  are  bushwhacking  like  Jesus  and  George  Fox,  or  Lao 
Tzu,  Gautama  Siddhartha  (Buddha)  and  numerous  others 
before  us.  We  have  a unique  form  of  worship  and  perhaps 
a unique  sense  of  community,  but  let  us  not  lose  our 
modesty.  As  a Friend  and  friend  from  Utah  put  it:  "We're 
no  big  deal  in  God's  eyes."  We  belong  to  "The  Church  of 
the  Unchosen,"  by  choice,  I might  add. 

Levering  suggests  more  than  once  that  we  are  cutting 
off  our  Christian  roots  by  allowing  non-Christian  influ- 
ences a significant  role  in  our  spiritual  quest.  I wonder.  It 
seems  possible  to  me  that,  if  we  are  willing  to  "be  as 
children"  and  diligently  practice  bushwhacking  while 
keeping  the  goal  in  mind,  we  may  grow  vital  new  roots  and 
effectively  "water  up"  the  tree,  which  is  our  Christian  faith 
and  practice. 

As  unprogrammed  Quakers,  we  maybe  fairly  immune 
to  temptations  to  close  our  borders,  throw  out  vocal 
attenders  and  fight  religious  wars,  but  we  still  are  human 
and  vulnerable  to  digging  in  our  heels  and  attempting  to 
resist  foreign  influences.  In  the  end,  though  I appreciate 
Levering's  concerns,  I see  his  essay  as  an  example  of  this. 
It  would  be  a great  and  tragic  irony  if  Friends  who  are 
"refugees  from  various  Christian  churches"  ended  up 
introducing  and  enforcing  in  their  Quaker  Meetings  many 
of  the  dogmatic  conditions  they  originally  fled.  ■ 

Allen  Hubbard  is  a member  of  the  Ministry  and  Counsel 
Committee  of  Boulder  Meeting. 


Notes  from  a Christian-Universalist 

by  Jami  Hart,  Multnomah  Meeting 

After  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session, 
one  who  is  new  to  Friends  expressed  concern  and  dismay 
after  attending  an  interest  group  on  the  Christian-Univer- 
salist split  — that  there  was  this  difference  on  the  part  of 
Friends. 

I felt  an  imperative  to  resolve  this  issue  for  myself 
several  years  ago  when  it  first  came  to  my  attention. 
Believing  as  John  Woolman  that  "There  is  a principle 
which  is  pure,  placed  in  the  human  mind,  which  in  differ- 
ent places  and  ages  hath  had  different  names.  It  is;  how- 
ever, pure  and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and  inward, 
confined  to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from  any 
..."  I set  out  to  explore  what  this  has  meant  and  means  now 
for  me  personally. 


I am  a Christian  because  that  is  how  I was  raised.  It  is 
the  culture  I came  from  with  the  belief  system  whose 
language  I am  familiar  with,  and  through  which  I "ap- 
proach" a dialogue  with  the  Divine. 

I am  also  a Universalist  because  I also  believe  that  God 
reveals  to  all  people,  whether  Hindu,  Muslim,  Jew,  Bud- 
dhist, or  Native  American,  and  therefore,  all  belief  sys- 
tems are  avenues  through  which  we  can  all  discover  more 
about  and  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our  common  creator. 

In  my  worship  group  at  NPYM,  someone  spoke  of  our 
obligation  to  speak  when  something  did  not  seem  right  to 
us,  when  we  were  bothered  in  some  way  by  concerns  that 
arise  from,  perhaps,  what  others  have  said  or  from  some- 
thing inside  that  just  doesn't  sit  right.  In  other  words,  to 
me  this  may  be  a clue  that  one  is  being  moved  by  the  Spirit 
to  engage  in  dialogue. 

I wanted  to  say  something  then,  but  there  wasn't  time 
— that  we  are  equally  obligated  to  listen.  Through  this 
speaking  and  listening  we  engage  in  a dialogue  that 
enables  us  to  discern  that  of  God  in  ourselves,  in  each 
other,  and  in  our  corporate  body.  This  is  holy  work.  I 
believe  this  obligation  carries  over  into  the  larger  world  of 
God's  creation,  to  engage  in  the  process  of  dialogue  and 
discernment  with  people  of  other  cultures  and  belief  sys- 
tems, to  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  to 
learn  what  God  would  have  us  do,  individually  and 
corporately. 

Belief  systems  are  from  humankind  and  are  therefore 
limited.  Faith  is  from  God  and  is  unlimited.  My  Faith  will 
not  be  limited  by  my  belief. 

I recently  watched  the  Dali  Lama  in  a video  "Compas- 
sion in  Exile."  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  clearly  a man  of 
God.  I saw  and  heard  him  and  other  Tibetans  speak  of 
forgiveness  of  the  Chinese  who  are  destroying  the  Tibetan 
temples  and  their  culture  and  forcing  the  Tibetans  into 
exile.  I saw  more  than  forgiveness.  There  was  genuine 
concern  about  what  will  happen  to  the  Chinese  because  of 
their  actions,  as  the  Tibetans  have  a strong  belief  that  what 
one  does  to  others  will  eventually  be  visited  on  oneself. 

Is  this  forgiveness,  love,  and  compassion  not  from 
God?  I know  of  no  human  belief  system  in  which  forgive- 
ness and  concern  greater  than  this  magnitude  are  ex- 
pressed. Is  this  forgiveness,  love  and  compassion  not  valid 
or  not  from  God  because  it  is  not  from  a Christian  belief 
system? 

Can  we  who  are  Christian  or  Hindu  or  Jew  or  Muslim 
not  add  to  our  concepts  of  forgiveness,  love,  and  compas- 
sion by  this  knowledge  and  belief  from  another  culture 
and  religion? 

This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  that  I find  from 
other  belief  systems  that  do  not  take  away  from  or  dimin- 
ish my  belief,  but  only  add  to  and  enhance  my  faith.  I am 
discerning  more  and  more  that  my /our  God  is  truly  a 
Universal  God  who  reveals  to  all  people.  We  can  only 
enhance  our  knowledge  of  this  Divine  Presence  by  engag- 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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mg  in  this  discovery  (through  study,  dialogue,  etc.)  of 
what  is  being  revealed  through  all  of  God's  people. 

I also  believe  that,  as  children  of  one  God,  whatever 
separates  us  from  each  other  also  separates  us  from  God. 

We  speak  of  Birthright  Friends,  as  those  who  are  born 
into  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  into  that  belief  sys- 
tem. I like  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  ail  Birthright 
Children  of  God,  bom  into  an  inherent  knowledge  of  and 
faith  in  a Divine  Presence  that  is  present  in,  transcends, 
and  encompasses  all  of  our  human  systems  of  belief.  If  we 
truly  knew  and  understood  this,  what  might  it  allow  us  to 
accomplish  in  this  world?  I believe  that  we  could  truly 
become  the  People  of  God  that  God  desires  us  to  be.  ■ 


Words  for  the  Unnameable 


Drawing  by 
Josephine  Coats, 
Gila  Meeting. 


by  Judith  Pruess,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 


Oh,  Great  Spirit,  earth,  sun,  sky,  and  sea, 

You  are  inside  and  all  around  me. 

I have  just  come  home1  from  a week  of  "G-experi- 
ences"  — experiences  of  that  Unnameable  Pervading 
Power  which  resides  within  us  and  alights  upon  us  and 
for  which  we  are  sadly  limited  in  our  language.  The  above 
chant,  which  I first  heard  at  Pendle  Hill,  was  used  in  a 
Buddhist-style  meditation  sitting  at  Mercy  Center,  an 
ecumenical  spiritual  development  center  in  Burlingame, 
California.  I like  the  non-sexist  language,  the  Native 
American  suggestion,  the  "inside  and  all  around"  idea. 
Yet,  these  words  too  are  frustratingly  confining.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  I attended  the  Women's  Weekend 
at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  and  the  difficulty  in  find- 
ing adequate  terms  was  obvious  there,  too. 

The  task  of  finding  language  to  talk  about  our  experi- 
ences of  the  Divine  is  ultimately  challenging.  To  use 
words  like  "God,"  "Goddess,"  "Presence,"  "Great  Mys- 
tery," "Big  Something,"  "Source,"  "Refuge,"  "Creator/ 
Comforter /Sustainer,"  "Uncreated  Light,"  "Holy  One" 
(some  of  my  current  favorites)  restricts  our  understand- 
ing of  the  Divine.  We  make  idols  of  these  words.  The  word 
for  idol  in  Hebrew  is  pesal,  meaning  "deficient,"  "not 
whole."  When  we  worship  an  idol  we  do  not  see  the 
Whole.  The  problem  is  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  find  a 
word  which  is  not  deficient  when  we  are  trying  to  describe 
Something  Beyond  Words. 

In  the  June  1994  issue  of  Friends  Journal,  Lynn  Fitz- 
Hugh  discusses  her  struggle  with  "how  to  call  out  to  the 
Infinite  Holy  One."  She  concludes  that  we  will  not  find 


consensus  on  a right  name  and  that  we  should  each  listen 
to  the  Still  Small  V oice  "to  know  by  what  name  we  will  call 
out  at  this  moment,  and  that  we  hear  the  Divine  Whisperer 
in  each  message  given  at  meeting." 

I heartily  affirm  this  suggestion.  There  are  more  words 
in  Hebrew  for  The  Divine  than  there  are  Eskimo  words  for 
snow.  Using  a diversity  of  terms  for  our  experiences  of  the 
Presence  enriches  our  own  spiritual  lives  as  it  deepens  our 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  each  other. 

This  search  is  the  work  of  all  faiths,  and  one  way  in 
which  we  open-minded  Quakers  could  play  an  important 
part  is  by  being  broadly  ecumenical  in  our  communicating 
about  the  Ineffable.  What  a wealth  of  "God-experiences" 
we  have  together.  Your  experiences  add  to  mine.  My  faith 
is  increased  when  we  share  about  our  faith.  While  we  may 
each  get  spiritual  sustenance  from  different  traditions,  as 
long  as  we  have  in  common  a focus  on  the  experience  of 
Ultimate  Reality,  we  should  be  able  to  talk  with  and  learn 
from  each  other. 

Rabbi  Marcia  Prager  speaks  of  the  "I  am  eternal  being 
calling  into  being  at  every  moment."  She  tells  how  wasness 
(Hayah),  isness  (Hoveh),  and  willbeness  (Xh-yeh)2  was 
conflated  into  one  non-word,  hwhy,  with  no  vowels  as- 
signed to  it.  When  we  try  to  pronounce  this,  what  happens 
is  a breathing  out.  "Every  time  we  breathe,  we  say  the  name." 

Prager  also  suggests  that  we  could  think  of  God  as  a 
crystal,  and  that  the  right  facet  comes  to  face  us,  depend- 
ing on  our  needs.  The  crystal  has  other  facets.  What  we 
can't  see  is  important  too.  "The  crystal  couldn't  dance  its 
colors  if  we  could  see  every  facet." 

I love  the  idea  that  every  time  we  breathe  we  say  the 
name  because  it  suggests  a Whole  One,  a Holy  One  who  is 
ever  patient,  waiting  for  us  to  realize  that  we  are  calling 
out.  It  suggests  a way  of  practicing  the  Presence  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  ■ 

1 June  20,  1994  2 Words  in  parenthesis  are  approximate 
phonetic  spellings,  not  actual  spellings. 
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Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychology  April  7-9,  1995 

SCFCRP  will  meet  this  year  in  Pacific  Palisades  to 
explore  together  the  changes  in  spiritual,  physical,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  our  lives  as  we  move  through 
the  stages  of  life  past  childhood,  in  a workshop  called 
"Voices  Along  the  Way."  Inter-  and  intra-generational 
groupings  will  allow  us  to  explore  the  themes  and 
changes  that  occur  in  our  lives  as  we  move  from  young 
adulthood  to  old  age,  and  to  share  those  experiences 
with  each  other.  Young  Friends  (age  15  and  up)  are 
especially  invited  to  join  us  in  this  opportunity  for 
intergenerational  exploration  of  our  life  journeys. 

For  registration  information:  James  Summers,  6235 
Shaw  Ridge  Road,  San  Diego,  CA  92130  (619)  259-8197. 
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Girls  at  Ramallah  Friends  Schools 

by  Val  D.  Phillips 

During  my  two  years  at  Ramallah  Friends  Schools, 
located  just  north  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Israeli  Occupied 
West  Bank,  I served  as  guidance  counselor  to  the  upper 
school's  more  than  300  students.  In  that  capacity,  I was 
blessed  with  a strange  academic  animal  called  "English 
Speaking."  English  Speaking,  or  E.S.  refers  to  a group  of 
Palestinian- American  students  who  compose  a distinct 
track  at  the  Friends  Schools. 

These  youth,  primarily  from  villages  surrounding 
Ramallah,  are  the  children  of  peasants  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  to  seek  a better  economic  life,  before,  or 
shortly  after,  the  children  were  bom.  Once  they  have 
established  a thriving  business  stateside,  they  return  to 
their  homeland  with  their  families  or  send  their  children 
back  to  live  with  relatives.  With  their  new  wealth  they  can 
build  their  dream  home  and  provide  their  children  with 
the  best  education  in  the  country,  while  still  teaching  them 
their  native  culture  and  language. 

But  their  children,  sent  back  in  their  adolescence,  face 
a number  of  daunting  obstacles,  many  of  them  educa- 
tional. Because  they  have  been  educated  largely  in  poorly- 
funded  inner-city  American  schools,  the  E.S.  student's 
command  of  basic  subjects  is  generally  well  below  that  of 
the  average  Friends  School  student.  Their  command  of 
Arabic,  particularly  the  written  language,  is  usually  worse. 
At  the  Friends  Schools,  and  at  two  other  institutions  in  the 
Ramallah  area,  these  students  can  be  educated  entirely  in 
English  while  taking  courses  in  Arabic  language  and 
literature.  But  this  poses  a tremendous  problem  for  those 
wishing  to  attend  a university.  At  Bir  Zeit  University, 
located  just  north  of  Ramallah,  the  registrar  and  admis- 
sions team  have  worked  very  hard  to  figure  out  how  to 
weigh  the  E.S.  students'  qualifications  for  admission  and 
fit  them  into  the  university  mainstream.  The  problem  is 
that,  while  some  courses  are  taught  in  English  or  refer  to 
English  textbooks,  most  require  Arabic  fluency.  The  uni- 
versity staff  is  trying  to  admit  as  many  students  as  may  be 
qualified  and  then  help  them  attain  Arabic  proficiency. 
Their  resources  are  limited,  and  the  number  of  students 
applying  to  the  university  has  skyrocketed  since  the  po- 
litical situation  has  made  attendance  at  Jordanian  uni- 
versities very  difficult. 

The  solution  for  many  of  the  young  men  is  to  return  to 
the  United  States  to  finish  their  education,  but  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  girls,  this  is  simply  not  an  option.  Most  of 
the  E.S.  students  come  from  families  who  do  not  have  a 
tradition  of  educating  their  daughters.  In  the  girls'  vil- 
lages, education  for  women  is  not  only  not  encouraged,  it 
is  actively  discouraged.  Girls  are  told,  often  by  male 
relatives,  but  more  often  by  uneducated  female  relatives, 
that  "men  don't  want  an  educated  girl."  They  are  told  that 
if  they  don't  marry  by  eighteen  or  nineteen,  they  will  be 
spinsters,  the  social  kiss  of  death  in  Palestinian  society. 


Few  girls  continue  their  education  once  they  are  mar- 
ried. It  is  widely  considered  inappropriate  for  a married 
woman  to  associate  with  unmarried  classmates,  or  for  her 
to  be  attending  to  her  studies  instead  of  taking  care  of  her 
home  and  husband.  Since  most  girls  were  originally  sent 
back  to  Palestine  to  protect  their  honor  until  they  could  be 
safely  married,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  return  to 
stateside  unmarried  for  educational  purposes,  even  if  they 
would  be  living  with  family  members.  For  these  girls,  Bir 
Zeit  is  their  only  hope. 

Of  all  the  images  which  haunt  me  from  Palestine,  there 
is  one  which  stands  out  for  its  bitter  sweetness:  Asma, 
Suzana,  Maha,  and  Fadwa,  four  of  my  female  students 
promising  me  as  we  parted  that , if  admitted  to  Bir  Zeit, 
they  wouldn't  quit  until  they  had  completed  their  degrees. 
I am  so  proud  of  these  young  women,  of  their  courage  and 
strength,  but  I cannot  but  worry  that  they  won't  be  admit- 
ted to  the  university,  that  they'll  be  pressured  by  their 
families  to  drop  out  and  marry,  or  that  they  will  grow  so 
frustrated  they  will  give  up. 

The  next  generation  of  English  Speaking  students  may 
not  even  be  able  to  complete  their  high  school  diplomas. 
The  Friends  Schools  are  phasing  out  their  English  Speak- 
ing program.  According  to  director  Khalil  Mahshi,  the 
program  was  too  costly  to  the  school  and  the  school  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  resources  to  give  the  E.S.  stu- 
dents the  education  they  deserved. 

That  may  be,  but  the  Friends  Schools  program  is  still 
the  best  game  in  town.  To  speak  of  the  other  two  institu- 
tions as  schools  is  simply  mendacious:  they  lack  qualified 
teachers,  fundamental  resources  (like  textbooks  and  de- 
cent classrooms),  and  counselors  who  can  understand  and 
handle  the  specific  needs  of  these  students.  However,  the 
girl  admitted  to  one  of  these  "schools"  is  still  luckier  than 
one  not;  if  a girl  cannot  get  into  one  of  these  overcrowded 
programs  when  she  returns  to  Palestine,  she  has  no  choice 
but  to  leave  school  and  marry.  ■ 

The  Mountain  View  Friends  Newsletter , February  1995,  re- 
ports that  the  Colorado  Area  Committeeof the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  selected  Val  Phillips  for  its  International 
Affairs  position.  In  addition  to  teaching  in  Ramallah,  Val  was  an 
intern  at  the  Pasadena  AFSC  office  and  had  been  attending 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  She  joined  the  staff  in  February. 


Friends  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1994. 
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How  to  "Do"  a Friends  House 

by  Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

I have  been  asked  to  relate  some  of  our  experiences  in 
establishing  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa.  You  who  are 
working  on  similar  projects  will  know  that  every  situation 
is  different,  and  every  state  is  a dynasty  of  its  own  creation. 

We  started  as  a committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  but 
seemed  to  bog  down  in  endless  discussions  that  kept  us 
from  making  real  progress.  The  geographic  dispersion  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  had  contributed  to  our  inability  to 
reach  clarity  on  the  question  of  location.  Two  circum- 
stances changed  that  situation.  We  attracted  Elizabeth 
Gustafson  (now  Boardman)  who  had  recently  moved  to 
the  West  Coast  and  who  was  not  only  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing a Friends  facility  in  Northern  California,  but  had 
experience  and  know-how  in  caring  for  the  aged.  Then  the 
quarterly  meeting  seemed  willing  and  able  to  take  up  the 
task  just  as  the  yearly  meeting  was  about  to  lay  it  down. 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  is  peculiar  among 
Quaker  groups  of  my  acquaintance.  It  has  three  success- 
ful, nonprofit  corporations  under  its  care,  each  one  con- 
ducting a separate  business,  whose  directors  are  mostly 
chosen  from  among  quarterly  meeting  members.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  unusual  concentration  of  entrepreneurial  tal- 
ent in  this  area  which  I prefer  to  think  is  dictated  by  climate 
and  Berkeley,  the  city  which  for  twenty  years  I thought 
was  the  center  of  the  universe. 

Two  valuable  clues  are  contained  in  the  previous  para- 
graphs. One  is  that  the  size  of  the  sponsoring  group  is  not 
too  important,  perhaps  not  even  relevant.  Large  size  and 
dispersion  can  be  a definite  handicap,  as  it  was  in  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  other  warning  I would  make  is  that 
the  sponsoring  organization  set  up  a separate,  non-profit 
organization  designed  to  run  that,  or  any  other,  particular 
business.  At  the  time  we  were  forearmed  against  direct 
ownership  and  operation  by  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Methodist  Synod  of  Southern  California  which  owned  and 
operated  a retirement  facility  that  went  bankrupt.  The 
Methodists  were  consequently  sued  for  debts  that  ran  into 
millions  of  dollars. 

Corporate  organization  is  valuable  protection  against 
individual  and  sponsoring-group  liability.  And  it  must  be 
separated  from  the  organization  of  the  sponsoring  group, 
a fine  line.  We  state  in  the  charter  of  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly,  Inc.,  that  the  FASE  Board  of 
Directors  is  completely  responsible  for  the  ownership, 
operation,  and  direction  of  Friends  House.  It  hires  the 
Executive  Director,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Board  for 
staffing  and  day-to-day  operations.  The  Board  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  any  other  organization  for  its  membership  or 
for  direction.  However,  we  have  informal  ties  with  College 
Park  Quarter  which  include  the  fact  that  nominations  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  are  approved  by  quarterly  meeting 
and  consist  largely  of  members  of  the  quarter. 


We  also  recognize  Friends  in  our  admissions  policy  and 
in  the  way  we  run  our  meetings.  We  want  the  Quaker 
ambiance,  and  everyone  here,  including  staff  and  resi- 
dents, agrees.  (We  undoubtedly  select  for  that.)  We  give 
Friends  preference  in  admission,  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
residents.  And  we  seek  staff  members  first  among  Friends, 
although  much  of  the  time  we  cannot  find  Friends  to  fill 
our  more  than  seventy  staff  positions.  Nevertheless,  we 
often  find  wonderful  fellow-travelers  who  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  caring  for  which  Friends  House  is  noted  in 
the  community.  Doctors  and  other  care-givers  are  ex- 
tremely vocal  and  enthusiastic  about  the  quality  of  our 
care  in  the  Skilled  Nursing  Facility  and  the  Adult  Day 
Health  Care  Facility.  Our  new  Residential  Care  Facility  for 
six  “graduates"  of  the  apartments  who  don't  need  skilled 
nursing  is  light,  airy  and  beautiful,  and  has  a waiting  list 
from  the  outside. 

Those  who  are  starting  new  facilities  may  find  financ- 
ing the  most  difficult  nut  to  crack,  as  we  did.  None  of  the 
committee  members  had  a fortune  to  provide  as  seed 
money  so  we  sold  "subscriptions."  Elizabeth  and  I visited 
many  meetings  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  California, 
presenting  the  vision  and  asking  those  who  were  so  moved 
to  put  earnest  money  down  on  an  apartment  according  to 
the  following  formula:  $1,000  per  year  of  age  beyond  fifty 
as  a deposit.  The  provisos  were  that  the  money  would  be 
returned  if  the  project  were  not  built;  that  they  could  move 
in  at  age  sixty-five  or  younger  if  disabled;  that  they  would 
increase  their  deposit  by  $1,000  per  year  until  they  moved 
in;  and  that  the  price  of  the  apartment  would  be  deter- 
mined by  construction  costs  when  built,  not  increased  (as 
other  apartment  prices  would  be)  by  the  cost-of-living 
index.  This  seemed  like  a good  deal  to  thirty-one  deposi- 
tors who  provided  us  with  enough  cash  to  buy  land  and  to 
pay  architects. 

There  was  no  way  we  could  think  of  to  fund  the  entire 
project  except  by  borrowing.  But  that  was  not  easy  either. 
First  we  went  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD).  They  went  over  our  plans  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb,  made  some  suggestions,  in  their  wisdom 
(which  we  thought  was  superior  to  ours)  cut  us  down  from 
fourteen  to  four  two-bedroom  apartments,  plus  four  large 
one-bedrooms.  They  took  two  years  to  consider  funding 
us,  returning  each  time  with  great  praise  and  twice  turned 
us  down  for  funding  because  we  wanted  health  services 
and  the  Skilled  Nursing  Facility  under  the  same  roof, 
which  they  did  not  believe  in  at  that  time. 

Then  we  went  to  the  California  Housing  Finance 
Agency.  CHFA  kept  changing  the  plans,  saying  at  the 
same  time  what  an  innovative,  creative  project  this  was, 
with  the  Adult  Day  Health  Facility  and  the  Skilled  Nursing 
Facility  combined  with  apartments  — but  there  was  no 
precedent.  And  they  changed  too  much  and  took  too  long! 
So  we  recoiled.  And  you  should  have  been  at  the  meeting 
in  Sacramento,  which  included  State  Treasurer  Jesse  Unruh 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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and  thirteen  other  bureaucrats,  to  see  the  consternation 
when  we  notified  them  that  we  had  gone  elsewhere.  No 
one  had  ever  before  refused  their  money  combined  with 
the  bureaucratic  fol-de-rol. 

We  were  frustrated  but  not  beaten.  We  next  set  out  to 
explore  the  private  market  for  loans.  After  visiting  six 
banks  who  turned  us  down,  we  were  delighted  to  accept 
the  package  of  the  Sacramento  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion for  $1,900,000  at  13  1/4%  interest.  (This  was  not  such 
a bad  interest  rate  in  1982.)  Within  the  next  three  years,  by 
soliciting  Friends  for  loans  at  9%  (higher  than  the  rate  on 
savings  at  the  bank)  we  had  substituted  Friends'  non- 
recourse loans  for  the  high  interest  loan  from  the  bank. 

### 

Of  course  we  have  regrets  and  we  made  some  mistakes, 
but  I am  extremely  glad  that  we  did  it.  I think  Friends 
House  is  a wonderful  institution.  One  of  its  finest  at- 
tributes is  one  that  HUD  referred  to  in  turning  us  down  for 
financing:  we  are  small.  And  small  is  indeed  beautiful  in  a 
facility  for  the  elderly.  There  is  a sense  of  community  here 
that  you  cannot  attain  in  a larger  institution. 

I think  it  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  administer 
Friends  House.  We  have  had  no  problem  in  securing 
members  of  the  Board  or  an  excellent,  caring  staff.  Our 
reputation  in  the  community  is  very  high.  When  we  boldly 
increased  the  size  of  Friends  house  by  16%  in  1993-4, 
rectifying  HUD's  error  of  reducing  the  number  of  two- 
bedroom  apartments,  we  had  no  problem  in  filling  the  ten 
new  apartments.  We  are  not  "up  to  half"  full  of  Friends 
(HUD's  acceptable  guideline),  but  the  Friends  here  do 
make  a difference,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  not  "fully 
Friended"  makes  this  place  always  available  to  all  Friends. 

Friends  are  not  as  important  as  we  tend  to  think  we  are. 
But  Friends'  ways  are  crucial  to  the  atmosphere  here, 
which  everyone  loves.  Sense  of  the  meeting  is  hard  to 
convey,  but  consensus  works  quite  well,  is  easily  under- 


stood, and  is  greatly  desired  and  admired  and  practiced. 
"That  of  God  in  everyone"  is  translated  into  good  care  and 
respect  for  everyone,  which  is  reflected  at  every  level  in  the 
community.  This  is  truly  a community  by  any  definition.  I 
hear  very  little  complaining  and  much  expression  of  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  being  here. 

Friends  House  is  advertised  as  a facility  for  the  "frail 
elderly"  and  we  have  some  trouble  with  that  phrase.  None  of 
us  likes  to  think  of  ourselves  as  either  frail  or  elderly.  We  reject 
the  idea  that  we  ought  to  move  in  as  soon  as  we  can  after  we 
are  sixty-five  in  order  to  enjoy  the  friends  we  will  find  here 
and  the  tremendous  range  of  activities  and  programs. 

I am  not  quite  sure  we  have  the  best  mix  in  administra- 
tion. We  set  it  up  so  that  there  is  an  Association  of  all 
residents,  which  elects  a House  Council  that  advises  the 
Executive  Director  and  elects  two  members  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  With  this  much  power,  it  is  not  always  easy  for 
residents  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community 
rather  than  their  own  short-term  benefit.  The  administra- 
tion recently  had  to  put  in  place  a grievance  procedure  for 
those  residents  (very  few)  who  think  they  know  better  how 
to  run  the  institution  than  those  designated  to  do  the  job. 
But  these  problems  get  worked  out,  through  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  Friends  on  the  Board. 

Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  giving  residents  some  powers 
over  their  destinies  is  invigorating,  and  I,  as  a new  resi- 
dent, enjoy  seeing  how  it  all  works  out  from  the  inside. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  and  visits  from  people 
and  groups  who  would  like  to  start  new  facilities  like  ours. 
It  takes  a certain  amount  of  perseverance  and  imagination 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles.  But  Friends  House  is  more 
than  happy  to  help  others  tread  this  path.  Having  pio- 
neered this  effort,  I can  truthfully  report  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  best  experiences  of  my  life.  I would  be  glad  to  do 
it  over  if  I were  twenty  years  younger  and  didn't  have 
another  dozen  projects  on  the  burner.  ■ 
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Absent  Friends  and  the  Quaker  Process 

by  Phil  Oliver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

As  my  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  Quaker 
grows  and  evolves,  I am  ever  more  of  a mind  that  Quaker- 
ism is  a process,  a way  of  living,  acting,  and  thinking  rather 
than  just  a “religion." 

I encountered  a reference  in  a newsletter  from  another 
meeting  to  action  taken  at  Meeting  for  Worship  for  Busi- 
ness that  later  encountered  disapproval  from  some  who 
were  absent.  They  felt  the  matter  should  be  reexamined. 

This  is  an  issue  at  my  meeting  as  well.  We  made  a very 
major  change  in  our  meeting,  choosing  to  temporarily 
meet  in  a new  place.  We  knew  when  we  took  this  step  that 
there  were  some  who  were  not  present  who  might  be 
unhappy  with  this  choice.  It  made  some  members  quite 
uneasy  to  proceed.  Interestingly,  those  who  raised  this 
issue  did  not  feel  that  they  themselves  should  stand  in  the 
way  and  chose  to  stand  aside. 

In  my  view  it  is  untenable  for  a meeting  to  stay  its  hand 
because  others  not  present  might  object.  I base  this  conclu- 
sion on  a particular  view  that  Quaker  process  is  a deep, 
communal  searching  for  guidance  from  God  as  to  right 
action.  If  the  process,  on  the  other  hand,  is  finding  of 
consensus  rather  than  Truth,  a satisfying  of  individual 
desires  or  leadings,  my  conclusion  may  not  hold.  I feel  that 
the  latter  view  is  an  unworkable  one;  if  a meeting  is  suffi- 
ciently large  and  diverse  there  will  never  be  consensus. 

The  Quaker  process  is  an  inherently  inactive  one;  Unity 
evolves  from  the  speaking  of  each  individual's  percep- 
tions of  Truth  and  the  Inner  Light;  these  ministries  must  be 
heard;  we  must  open  ourselves  to  them,  and  be  willing  to 
reexamine  our  own  leanings  as  we  listen. 

An  evolution  occurs  as  we  corporately  examine  each 
offering  on  a subject,  and  separate  that  which  is  personal 
preference  and  prejudice  from  that  which  is  God's  Word. 
As  we  do  so,  we  develop  a deeper  and  clearer  understand- 
ing of  God's  leading.  Those  who  are  absent  cannot  partici- 
pate in  this  process. 

One  who  is  absent  is  not  merely  unable  to  speak , but 
likewise  unable  to  hear  and  ultimately  unable  to  evolve 
with  the  Meeting.  To  suggest  that  I know  so  well  what 
another  might  say  or  feel  is  to  deny  that  other  the  right  to 
grow,  evolve  or  change  as  the  process  proceeds.  It  seems  to 
be  in  conflict  with  our  testimonies  about  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual,  though  this  issue  is  usually  cast  as 
being  in  support  of  them. 

A second  concern  arises.  When  only  the  absent  person 
can  speak  to  a particular  view,  and  we  are  certain  we  know 
that  view  and  have  not  been  moved  by  it,  aren't  we  saying 
that  view  has  not  resonated  within  anyone?  To  my  think- 
ing that  is  the  hallmark  of  individual  desire,  rather  than  of 
transcending  leading. 

A third,  and  possibly  more  important  concern  is  the 
implication  that  the  process  itself  is  invalid  without  this 
person's  presence.  It  is  presumed  that  God's  will  and  right 


action  cannot  be  discerned  without  the  absent  party.  I 
think  that's  a step  toward  cultism.  If  God  has  a leading 
only  for  that  person  or  those  people  to  bring  to  us,  then 
God  will  surely  see  to  it  that  they  be  present.  Or,  far  more 
likely,  God  will  offer  it  to  many  of  those  present. 

I would  not  regard  it  as  a sign  of  health  if  a meeting 
thought  that  right  action  could  not  be  discerned  solely 
because  specific  individuals  were  not  present,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  that  they  might  have  special  experience 
or  knowledge  to  bring  to  our  search  for  Truth.  But  it  surely 
is  not  Quaker  process  to  suggest  that  Truth  is  undiscover- 
able,  unavailable  to  the  meeting  at  large. 

A fourth  concern  has  to  do  with  power.  Quaker  testi- 
monies seek  to  empower  and  recognize  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  each  person.  However,  empowering  an  individual  to 
block  a meeting  is  a more  controversial  interpretation  of 
Quaker  process  to  which  some  would  not  agree.  The  idea 
that  a meeting  is  blocked  because  some  individuals  are 
absent  goes  far  beyond  that  and  is  far  more  difficult  to 
accept  because  of  the  way  it  deals  with  empowerment. 

This  conveys  absolute  power  through  the  choice  to  be 
absent.  It  empowers  one  to  block  the  meeting  without 
requiring  any  corresponding  responsibility  from  that  party 
to  be  involved  in  the  process.  Power  without  correspond- 
ing responsibility  is  dangerous.  It  is  corrupting.  It  is  the 
basis  of  dictatorial  practice  and  it  specifically  denies  and 
renders  impotent  all  others.  How  can  blocking  others 
without  being  engaged  in  the  process  be  Quaker  process? 

This  idea  is  particularly  contrary  to  my  understanding 
of  Quakerism  because  it  empowers  only  the  vocal  mem- 
ber, the  one  whose  views  are  well  known.  It  does  not 
likewise  empower  the  quiet  member  and  it  implies  that 
quiet  members'  absences  don't  matter. 

Applying  our  testimonies  on  equality  to  this  concept 
yields  the  logical  consequence  that  a meeting  could  only 
act  when  every  member,  attender,  and  even  potential 
attender  is  present.  That's  not  our  tradition  or  practice,  nor 
does  it  seem  viable  to  me. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  requires  a meeting  to 
ignore  God's  will,  a leading  discerned,  light  received,  a 
Unity  achieved.  If  we  do  not  feel  some  certainty  that  we 
have  found  God's  leading,  we  should  not  act.  But,  if  we  feel 
we  have,  it  seems  untenable  to  fail  to  follow  it  because 
another  might  not  see  it,  were  he  or  she  only  present. 

There  is  a positive  way  to  consider  absences  from  the 
process.  If  someone  is  absent,  perhaps  it  is  their  choice  to 
stand  aside  in  this  way.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  God  has  some- 
where else  for  them  to  be  that  day.  When  someone  is  absent, 
we  should  regard  that  as  God's  leading  for  that  person. 

I think  it  is  very  valid  and  important  to  consider  the 
views  known  to  us  from  absent  members;  we  must  con- 
sider their  feelings;  and  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  their 
condition  speaks  to  us.  But,  ultimately,  having  considered 
them  as  individuals,  we  must  trust  that  the  Inner  Light, 
present  in  us  and  in  our  meeting,  will  lead  us.  We  can,  after 
all,  speak  only  what  is  in  our  hearts.  ■ 
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Brinton  Visitors  Ride  Again 

by  Joan  Johnson,  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  Clerk 

This  year  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Brinton 
Visitor  Program.  It  was  established  in  1975  as  a plan  to 
invite  a Friend  or  two  to  travel  among  us  in  the  ministry 
with  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  participating.  In  the 
past  a visitor  or  pair  of  visitors  has  traveled  in  all  three 
Yearly  Meetings.  The  scope  of  the  program  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  seems  no  longer  appropriate  to  ask  one  visitor 
or  team  to  make  such  a commitment  of  time  and  energy. 

Our  eventual  goal  is  to  keep  the  inter-yearly  meeting 
character  of  the  program  intact  by  inviting  three  visitors  or 
teams  from  the  participating  Yearly  Meetings  to  visit  a 
Yearly  Meeting  other  than  their  own.  Although  we  were 
not  able  to  fully  implement  this  new  plan  for  the  1995-96 
series,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  a transitional  program  that 
works  towards  the  ideal  goal. 

Margery  Abbott  of  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  and 
past  Presiding  Clerk  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will 
be  traveling  among  the  meetings  and  worship  groups  of 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  She  will  divide  her  travels 
into  two  time  periods.  During  May  1995  she  will  make  a 
southern  loop  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  accom- 
panied by  Annis  Bleeke.  Annis  is  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas  and  Clerk  of  Multnomah 
Meeting's  Worship  and  Ministry.  In  the  Fall  of  1995  Margery 
will  travel  in  Colorado  and  Utah  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  Carl  Abbott.  Carl  is  a past  clerk  of  Multnomah 
Meeting  and  the  author  of  a history  of  Colorado.  Margery 
is  currently  writing  a book  to  be  entitled  Liberal  Friends  in 
the  20th  Century.  She  spent  most  of  the  month  of  January 
1995  at  Woodbrooke  College  in  England  doing  research. 

Robert  Vogel  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  and  a past 
Presiding  Clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  traveling 
among  the  meetings  and  worship  groups  of  the  southern 
area  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  during  May  and  June  of 
1995.  He  plans  to  visit  the  northern  area  in  September  and 
October  of  1995.  He  hopes  to  visit  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
sometime  early  in  1996.  Bob  will  be  able  to  draw  on  his 
many  years  of  service  with  the  AFSC  and  FWCC,  as  well 
as  his  recent  experience  as  his  recent  experience  as  Friend 
in  Residence  at  Woodbrooke  College. 

Both  Bob  and  Marge  look  forward  to  this  chance  to  visit 
among  Friends  in  PYM  and  IMYM  respectively.  They  have 
each  prepared  a wide  range  of  topics  from  which  the 
meetings  can  choose.  They  will  also  be  helpful  in  working 
with  Friends  on  problems  and  concerns  the  meeting  might 
be  experiencing.  Your  meeting  will  receive  information  on 
these  topics  and  a schedule  of  their  itineraries  two  or  three 
months  prior  to  their  visits  in  your  area. 

Watch  for  an  announcement  in  the  April  or  May  issue 
of  Friends  Bulletin  concerning  possible  visitations  in  the 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  area.  ■ 


pre- PYM  Teen  Wilderness  Adventure 
sponsored  by  PYM  Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature 
by  Sandy  Farley,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

We  offer  a wilderness  camping  experience  within  a 
Quaker  context  for  young  people.  The  Teen  Wilderness 
Adventure  is  open  to  Friends  and  their  friends  who  are 
entering  Seventh  to  Twelfth  grades  in  the  Fall  and  to  a few 
young-minded  adults. 

We  will  assemble  at  John  Woolman  School,  Nevada 
City,  California,  on  the  evening  of  July  22.  We  will  return 
to  JWS  on  August  1 and  meet  our  families  there  or  at  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Chico  on  August  2.  In  the  week  between 
we  will  backpack  and  camp  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  wilder- 
ness. The  cost  for  the  eleven  days  will  be  $135  for  both  teens 
and  adults.  We  are  keeping  the  cost  as  low  as  possible.  We 
are  also  accepting  "campership"  donations  and  requests. 

Our  Teen  Wilderness  Adventure  leader  is  Martin 
Edwards  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting.  We  have  space  for 
assistant  leaders  who  can  offer  instruction  in  conflict  reso- 
lution, low  environmental-impact  camping,  identification 
of  local  flora  and  fauna,  minimalist  back-packing,  moun- 
tain wilderness  survival  skills,  and  Quaker  meeting  for 
worship.  Contact  Martin  Edwards  (707)  431-2713. 

We  expect  that  teen  and  adult  participants  agree  that 
this  trip  is  a tobacco,  alcohol,  drug,  and  sexual-relations 
free  event.  Registration  forms  will  be  delivered  to  monthly 
meetings  within  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Friends  from 
other  yearly  meetings  are  welcome.  Registrations  should 
be  in  by  May  22.  Late  registrants  will  be  accepted  if  possible. 
Request  registration  forms  from  Sandy  Farley,  1301  Himmel 
Ave,  Redwood  City,  CA  94061,  (415)  366-1818.  ■ 

AFSC/IMYM  Joint  Service  Projects 

MARCH  19-25  A return  to  the  Arizona-Mexico  boundary 
with  Borderlinks  with  a look  at  immigration,  economics, 
and  current  concerns  of  border  residents  and  a a service 
project  at  Casa  Herberto  Sein  in  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 
JUNE  3-14  A return  to  Hopi  and  Dineh  lands  in  the 
four  corners  region.  We  will  work  to  form  friendship 
bonds  in  communities  we  have  visited  and  served  before. 
JUNE  17-21  A new  time  slot!  Join  us  for  a brief  project 
on  the  Western  Slope  of  Colorado.  Designed  with  a week- 
long  vacation  in  mind.  Do  this  one  on  your  way  to  IMYM 
and  stretch  your  yearly  meeting  experience.  Designed 
especially  for  Young  Friends. 

JULY  30-AUGUST  5 A first-time  project  to  visit  the 
Oglala  Lakota  in  South  Dakota.  We  will  look  in  on  projects 
operated  by  staff  of  the  AFSC's  North  Central  Region.  We 
will  learn  about  the  Buffalo  Project,  will  learn  about  the 
treaty  disputes  over  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Badlands,  and 
will  visit  Wounded  Knee. 

Mike  Gray,  Coordinator,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon  Hwy, 
Bellvue,  CO  80512,  (303)  490-2585.  ■ 
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Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Diane  Ste.  Marie,  University  Meeting 

Three  years  ago  University  Friends  Meeting  (UFM), 
Seattle,  Washington,  approved  the  start  up  of  QUEST: 
Quaker  Experiential  Service  and  Training  Program.  This 
program  would  match  six  young  adult  interns  with  full- 
time job  placement  in  social  service  agencies  doing  peace, 
justice,  and  social  service  work.  The  interns  would  live 
together  in  community  next  door  to  UFM  in  Quaker  House. 
They  would  receive  training,  room  and  board,  health 
insurance,  a bus  pass,  $85/  month  stipend  and  the  caring 
support  of  the  QUEST  and  the  UFM  communities. 

The  first  three  years  have  flown  by  quite  successfully 
and  QUEST  has  been  approved  for  another  three.  Eileen 
Long,  Program  Coordinator,  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  1995-96  year  — deadline  March  15, 1995.  Young  adults, 
both  Quaker  and  non-Quaker,  are  invited  to  apply.  Inter- 
ested applicants  will  exhibit  a commitment  to  service, 
social  change,  non-violent  activism,  and  a belief  in  the 
dignity  of  the  earth  and  all  creation.  Interns  will  be  selected 
by  June  1. 

This  year's  placement  agencies  have  all  been  excited 
about  the  QUEST  program.  They  are:  Sharehouse,  a Church 
Council  project  with  the  homeless;  Multifaiths  AIDS  Project, 
serving  people  with  AIDS;  A Territory  Resource,  directing 
financial  resources  to  address  political,  environmental, 
social  and  economic  inequities;  Mediation  Services  for 
Victims  and  Offenders,  impacting  the  legal  justice  system; 
Powerful  Schools,  creating  positive  changes  in  the  public 
school  system;  and  an  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee program  working  with  alienated  youth  and  issues  of 
violence. 

The  QUEST  interns  are  given  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
community,  practice  consensus,  and,  writes  Mike  Gillum, 
"to  serve  and  to  grow  in  the  company  of  many  warm  and 
caring  folks."  It  also  provides  them  with  a place  to  consider 
issues,  concerns,  and  the  impact  of  ideas  and  actions  on 
both  those  served  and  the  community  at  large.  They  get 
experience  in  developing  successful  symposiums  and  train- 
ing programs  on  topics  such  as  non-violence  and  conflict 
resolution,  as  well  as  building  connections  between  them- 
selves and  other  people. 

In  this  time  of  polarization  and  mean-spiritedness 
within  Congress  and  our  country,  this  program,  its  work, 
and  its  providing  opportunities  for  future  leaders  to  learn 
and  grow,  takes  on  new  meaning. 

For  more  information  contact  Eileen  Long,  QUEST 
Program  Coordinator,  University  Friends  Meeting,  4001 
Ninth  Avenue  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98105,  (206)  522-0589. 
Interested  Friends  Meetings  may  write  for  information 
and  help  in  considering  a similar  program.  Contributions 
to  supplement  fees  paid  by  the  agencies  are  most  welcome.* 


Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

Friends  consider  every  day  a holy  day,  but  for  Arizona 
Quakers,  Christmas  was  a special  holiday.  Phoenix  Meet- 
ing held  a tree-trimming  party  and  potluck  supper  on 
Saturday,  December  17.  Pima  Meeting  also  observed  the 
season  with  a potluck.  Flagstaff  Meeting's  Christmas 
party  included  an  auction  to  sell  graham  cracker  houses 
constructed  and  decorated  by  the  children.  Spirited  bidding 
by  Friends  for  the  creative  projects  netted  the  children  $75.00 
which  they  donated  to  the  Northern  Arizona  Food  Bank. 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  18,  Tempe  Meeting 
children  and  a few  adults  presented  a play  created  and 
directed  by  Doris  Tyldesley,  based  on  a novel  by  Barbara 
Robinson  entitled  The  Best  Christmas  Pageant  Ever.  Hi- 
larious, yet  profound,  the  play  was  enjoyed  by  Friends, 
relatives,  and  neighbors  crowded  into  the  meeting  house. 
Carols  were  included  within  the  plot  and  all  Friends  sang 
along  with  the  gaily  costumed  actors,  accompanied  by 
piano  and  flute.  Three-year-old  Tori,  an  angel,  ad-libbed, 
"Baby  Jesus  could  have  been  bom  here  or  anywhere." 

True  to  its  title,  the  1994  play  was  the  best  Christmas 
pageant  ever.  Young  Friends  confirmed  this  after  a holi- 
day pizza  party  where  they  viewed  videos  of  the  meeting's 
Christmas  programs  for  all  years  since  1989. 

The  FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas  Executive  Commit- 
tee met  January  13-15  in  the  Tempe  Meeting  House. 
Tempe  Friends  felt  honored  to  have  twenty  weighty 
Friends  visiting  in  their  homes  and  using  their  meeting 
house  for  business  sessions.  Visitors  also  dined  at  the 
meeting  house,  sharing  meals  — even  7:00  a.m.  breakfasts 
— with  a few  Tempe  Friends  and  a final  potluck  on  Sunday 
following  meeting  for  worship  with  all  Tempe  Friends.  In 
the  Arizona  sunshine  the  guests  admired  the  Tempe  Meet- 
ing House  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity. 

Phoenix  Meeting  will 
host  the  Spring  Arizona  Half 
Yearly  Meeting,  March  3-5. 

Bill  and  Genie  Durland, 
co-clerks  of  IMYM,  will  come 
to  Tempe  to  lead  an  Easter 
retreat  on  Quakerism,  April 
14-16.  Enrollment  is  limited 
to  forty  participants  from 
Pima  and  Tempe  Meetings. 

Arizona  Friends  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  the  Brinton 
Visitor,  Marge  Abbott,  past 
presiding  clerk  of  NPYM, 
during  the  month  of  May.  ■ 


Drawing  by 
Etta  Marie  James, 
Eastside  Meeting. 
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Southern  California  Quarter 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting 

A comment  in  Orange  County's  1994  State  of  the 
Meeting  report  has  echoed  in  my  mind:  "...  the  magnitude 
of  the  troubles  in  ...  the  world,  including  our  own  country, 
leaves  us  stunned  at  times.  How  does  a small  meeting  meet 
such  challenges?"  I hear  a cry  from  caring  people,  seeking 
to  make  a difference.  How  indeed? 

The  question  led  me  to  review  my  own  passages  in  life's 
journey.  Have  I found  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
problems?  Not  completely.  If  anything,  my  concern  has 
heightened.  Yet  I have  found  some  tools  against  feeling 
helpless  in  the  face  of  suffering. 

I know  full  well  that  I cannot  stop  all  suffering,  but  I 
have  discovered  that  I can  play  a part  in  others'  recovery. 
The  power  of  support,  friendship,  and  trust  in  the  human 
capacity  to  heal  never  fails  to  amaze  me.  I do  not  have  to 
offer  answers  for  others'  problems,  other  than  to  give 
information  they  may  not  have.  I can  be  with  them  while 
they  find  their  own  answers  at  their  own  pace.  Sharing 
someone's  passage  through  a difficult  period  often  ce- 
ments a bond  for  a lifetime. 

I am  aware  of  a rhythm  in  life,  focusing  sometimes  on 
my  own  pains  and  joys,  sometimes  on  the  needs  of  family 
and  friends,  sometimes  on  community  concerns,  occasion- 
ally on  national  or  international  problems,  and  more  and 
more  on  spiritual  matters.  Each  stage  helps  me  to  grow. 
Always  I look  for  a balance.  Occasionally  I find  it. 

As  I read  the  local  meetings'  newsletters,  I find  avenues 
for  the  nourishment  of  Friends'  spiritual  journeys  at  what- 
ever stage  they  may  be.  For  those  thirsting  to  share  their 
spiritual  search,  some  meetings  have  retreats  (La  Jolla, 
Orange  County,  Orange  Grove,  San  Diego)  while  others 
have  dialogues  or  discussions  (Inland  Valley,  La  Jolla, 
Marloma,  Ojai,  Orange  County,  San  Diego  to  name  but 
a few).  Most  meetings,  if  not  all,  have  potlucks. 

For  those  led  to  contribute  in  their  local  communities. 
Orange  Grove  feeds  the  homeless  at  Union  Station  on 
Fifth  Sundays,  even  involving  the  meeting's  young  chil- 
dren in  baking  cookies.  Marloma  shares  potlucks  with  the 
families  from  Long  Beach's  Inner  City  Ministries,  also  on 
Fifth  Sundays.  Orange  County  plans  to  adopt  three  pris- 
oners through  Friends  Outside,  a statewide  organization 
which  serves  prisoners  and  their  families.  San  Diego  has 
worked  hard  in  their  efforts  opposing  California's  Propo- 
sition 187.  The  various  meetings  provide  support  and 
representation  to  FCL,  FCNL,  and  AFSC,  among  others. 

At  the  international  level.  Inland  Valley  will  work 
with  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  on  Latin  American  concerns. 
Orange  Grove  continues  their  project  to  send  books  to 
Central  America.  Orange  County  held  a potluck  of  Rus- 
sian food  to  raise  money  for  Moscow  Friends  Center. 

How  does  a small  meeting  meet  the  challenges  of 
suffering  in  the  world?  One  step  at  a time,  taken  in  faith.  ■ 


Utah  Friends  Fellowship 

by  Alice  Stokes,  Logan  Meeting 

Midwinter  Gathering 

Logan  Monthly  Meeting  hosted  the  midwinter  gath- 
ering of  Utah  Friends  Fellowship  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
January  14  - 15,  1995,  at  Whittier  Community  Center, 
Logan.  Children  and  adults  numbered  about  ninety,  some 
from  as  far  away  as  Moab,  with  overnight  home  stays 
arranged. 

Meeting  for  Worship  on  Saturday  morning  was  fol- 
lowed by  interesting  presentations  on  "Early  Quakers"  by 
Chuck  Rostkowski  and  "Different  Ways  of  Looking  at  the 
Bible"  by  Alan  Asay  who  had  read  some  of  the  early 
accounts  in  Greek.  Lunch  was  followed  by  Tai  Chi,  led  by 
Elaine  Emmi. 

Craig  Sanders  conducted  the  meeting  for  business,  at 
the  rise  of  which  Arly  Helm  assumed  clerkship  for  UFF. 

Evening  potluck  was  followed  by  story-telling  by  Emily 
Lower  and  drumming  with  Joy  Morris  leading  and  sup- 
plying drums  to  enthusiastic  children  and  adults  alike. 
Singing,  music,  and  folk  dancing  filled  the  halls  with  joy. 

In  addition  to  Sunday  morning  worship  and  regular 
first-day  school,  some  highlights  for  young  friends,  with 
many  parents  and  others  helping,  were  building  bird- 
houses,  roller  skating,  and  taking  pets  to  Sunshine  Terrace 
to  share  with  older  residents.  The  program  was  under  the 
imaginative  and  inspiring  leadership  of  Ron  Munger,  Glen 
Trostle,  and  Roger  Burger. 

Kurt  Smith,  Joy  Morris,  and  Peggy  Neuber  did  an 
unbelievable  job  on  food  preparation  and  presentation. 
Young  Friends  put  on  a delicious  pancake  brunch  with  real 
maple  syrup  on  Sunday,  cheerfully  doing  clean-up  and 
dish-washing  afterward. 

The  feeling  of  warmth  and  friendship  radiated  from  all 
and  made  our  creative  listening/ worship-sharing  on  Sun- 
day morning  meaningful  when  we  addressed  the  ques- 
tions: "Has  there  been  a significant  death  in  your  family? 
What  lessons  or  questions  does  it  pose?  Do  you  believe  in 
life  after  death?"  It  made  us  feel  closer  to  each  other  and 
more  aware  of  others'  lives,  experiences  and  feelings.  In 
our  meeting  for  worship  we  also  held  in  the  Light  the 
wolves  who  are  being  moved  away  from  their  home  terri- 
tories and  maybe  from  their  families  to  areas  where  wolves 
once  roamed. 

I have  mentioned  only  a few  names  of  the  many,  many 
helpers,  but  each  person  there  from  the  youngest  child 
onward,  contributed  to  the  feeling  of  warmth  and  joy,  love 
and  spiritual  renewal. 

Spring  Gathering  of  Utah  Friends  Fellowship  will  be 
held  Friday  to  Sunday,  April  28  - 30, 1995,  at  Canyonlands 
Field  Institute,  Professor  Valley,  about  eighteen  miles  north- 
east of  Moab.  Follow  Hwy.  128  along  the  Colorado  River. 
For  details  contact  Annette  Greenberg,  Moab,  Utah.  ■ 
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Alvin  Willard  Bowers 

Alvin  Willard  Bowers  was  bom  November  26,  1932,  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  died  in  the  same  city  on  June  22, 1994. 

Al's  father  died  when  he  was  two  years  old.  Because  of 
the  Depression,  A1  then  lived  with  aunts  and  uncles  until 
he  was  adopted  by  Adelle  and  Glen  Bowers. 

Al's  professional  career  began  with  a job  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  1957  and  a degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering  from  Oregon  State  University  in 
1958.  He  worked  with  BPA  until  he  retired  in  1987. 

He  married  Barbara  Orr  in  1957.  Their  five  children  are 
David  A.  Bowers,  Cindy  M.  Burroughs,  Stanley  M.  Bow- 
ers, Curtis  M.  Bowers,  and  Jennifer  L.  Mentzer.  The  mar- 
riage ended  in  1981.  A1  married  Carolyn  Wilhelm  in  Au- 
gust 1985  and  lovingly  parented  her  children,  Peter  Wilhelm 
Bakke  and  Jonathan  Paul  Bakke. 

A1  became  part  of  Multnomah  Meeting  with  his  mar- 
riage to  Carolyn.  He  was  someone  the  Meeting  could 
always  rely  on  to  bring  clarity  and  commitment  to  projects. 
Through  the  Meeting  he  volunteered  for  more  than  ten 
years  at  the  St.  Francis  Dining  Hall,  helping  to  prepare 
meals  for  homeless  and  transient  people.  He  was  a main- 
stay of  this  ministry  of  care  until  a spreading  cancer  made 
the  work  too  uncomfortable. 

A1  Bowers  brought  a deep  passion  to  his  works.  He 
loved  the  out-of-doors,  from  Forest  Park  in  Portland  to 
Neskowin  on  the  Oregon  Coast.  He  took  great  satisfaction 
in  seeking  out  people  who  needed  a boost  and  helping 
people  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  He  had  a finely 
honed  sense  of  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  his  city  — a sixth 
sense  for  the  perfect  property  or  the  undiscovered  restaurant. 

A1  is  survived  by  his  mother  Catherine  Serfs;  his  sister, 
Dorothy  Weber;  his  brother,  Chet  A.  Bowers;  his  wife, 
Carolyn  Wilhelm;  and  six  grandchildren  in  addition  to  the 
children  mentioned  above.  He  is  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  by  those  whose  lives  he  touched,  n 

Wilbur  M.  (Bill)  Fridell 

A beloved  and  long-time  member  of  Santa  Barbara 
Friends  Meeting,  Wilbur  M.  (Bill)  Fridell,  died  peacefully 
in  his  home  on  June  9, 1994. 

Bom  October  8,  1921,  Bill  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara;  his  daughter,  Nancy;  his  son,  Richard;  and  grand- 
children. 

Since  1976  Bill  had  received  hemodialysis  three  times 
weekly.  He  compared  dialysis  to  brushing  one's  teeth  — 
something  he  simply  had  to  do. 

Bill's  home  had  been  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.  He  taught  Religious  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  His  spiritual 
journey  led  him  to  become  a Quaker  in  1982. 

While  he  taught  in  Santa  Barbara,  his  subject  matter 
kept  him  focused  on  Asia,  particularly  Japan.  He  had 


begun  his  career  as  Fraternal  Secretary  at  Waseda  Hoshien 
Student  Christian  Center  in  Tokyo  in  1949  and  his  interest 
in  and  love  for  Japan  never  ceased. 

Bill  brought  to  Meeting  a certainty  of  faith  bom  of 
continuing  education,  experience,  and  good  will.  Though 
quiet  and  gentle,  he  gave  voice  to  his  leadings  with  convic- 
tion. The  empathy  and  concern  he  felt  for  others  and 
expressed  made  him  a trusted  friend.  When  he  was  failing 
physically,  he  received  others'  concern  with  openness  and 
appreciation.  His  insight  and  his  beautiful  singing  voice 
will  be  missed  as  well  as  the  light  that  shone  from  his  eyes.* 

R.  Edwin  Worley 

R.  Edwin  Worley,  the  only  child  of  Robert  Edwin  and 
Prudence  Campbell  Worley,  was  born  in  Swatow,  China, 
on  March  7,  1906. 

Ed's  parents  were  Baptist  missionaries  in  China.  Shortly 
before  Ed  was  born  his  father  died  when  a sailboat  cap- 
sized. His  mother  decided  to  stay  in  China  and  continue 
teaching  English  and  the  Bible.  Ed  received  his  early  years 
of  schooling  in  Swatow,  attended  the  American  School  in 
Shanghai,  and  then  enrolled  in  Pomona  College  in  Califor- 
nia, where  he  studied  physics.  He  received  his  graduate 
education  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  and 
later  taught  at  the  California  State  University  at  San  Diego, 
then  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  1948  he  came  to  Reno,  Nevada,  to  the  University  of 
Nevada  Physics  Department,  where  he  remained  the  rest 
of  his  academic  career. 

During  his  graduate  studies  at  Berkeley,  he  met  and 
married  Dorothea  Finnson.  They  became  parents,  first  of 
Kathleen,  later  of  David. 

In  1961  when  other  Quakers  arrived  in  Reno,  Ed  and 
Dorothea  became  members  of  the  community  of  Friends. 
Later  Ed  became  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Meeting.  Later  still  he  served  for 
many  years  as  clerk. 

Ed  was  a lover  of  the  outdoors,  a camper  and  a moun- 
tain climber.  He  was  a founding  member  of  Sierra  Inter- 
faith Action  for  Peace  and  was  a member  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  Amnesty  International,  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Dorothea  Worley  died  in  1967,  and  Ed  became  a single 
parent,  sharing  deeply  with  his  children  at  many  levels. 

He  lived  simply,  embodying  to  a remarkable  degree 
the  Quaker  testimonies  of  simplicity,  peace,  equality  and 
human  dignity.  He  loved  his  garden  and  had  a particular 
talent  for  raising  grapes.  From  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  he 
made  jelly,  little  jars  of  beautiful  sparkling  jelly. 

On  June  26,  1994,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  R. 
Edwin  Worley  died  peacefully  in  the  company  of  his  son 
and  daughter.  ■ 
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Pendle  Hill  Opportunities 

SUMMER  INTERNSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM: Volunteer  in  community  ser- 
vice agencies,  work  at  Pendle  Hill,  and 
participate  in  discussions,  worship,  and 
skill-training  sessions  during  six-week 
exploration  of  Quaker  service,  commu- 
nity, faith,  and  leadership.  June  17-July 
31,  1995.  $800  stipend  plus  room  and 
board.  For  ages  18-24;  knowledge  of 
Quakerism  required.  To  apply  contact 
Alex  Kern  (800)  742-3150. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH  CAMP 
AT  PENDLE  HILL:  Participate  in  in- 
ner-city workcamp,  learn  conflict  reso- 
lution skills,  explore  arts  and  crafts,  and 
build  community  with  folks  from 
around  the  country.  July  8-15.  Grades  9- 
12.  Contact  Alex  (800)  742-3150. 

SUMMER  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
CO-COORDINATOR  AT  PENDLE 
HILL:  Help  organize  and  lead  intern- 
ship program  and  youthcamp.  Youth 
work/community  service  experience 
and  grounding  in  Quakerism  required. 
Salary,  room,  board,  health  insurance. 
For  job  description  contact  Alex  (800) 
742-3150. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 

CAMP  COUNSELORS  needed  to  work 
with  5th-7th  graders  at  a small  Quaker 
Camp  outside  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  July  21- 
August  2.  Stipend  $300-$400.  18-24  y.o. 
preferred.  Call  Quaker  Center  (408)  336- 
8333  for  information. 


QUAKER  BOOKS  IN 
PRINT  DATABASE 


Contains  more  than  1,750  title  listings 
from  Quaker  publishers  worldwide 
with  many  by  prominent  Quaker  au- 
thors available  from  non  Quaker  pub- 
lishers. 

Most  comprehensive  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  periodicals, 
newsletters  curricula  and  audio  video 
materials  available  written  by,  about, 
and  for  Quakers  and  others  interested  in 
the  principles  and  testimonies  em- 
braced by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  database  is  available  in  three  formats: 

Hardcopy  • Disk  (5 1/4  or  3 1/2")  • E-mail 

Any  one  format  is  $20.00  (U.S.  currency 
only)  prepaid. 

Additional  printouts  sorted  by  publisher 
or  topic  are  available  (with  purchase  of 
the  complete  database  listing  in  either 
format).  50  or  more  titles,  $5.00  prepaid. 
Less  than  50  titles,  $2.00  prepaid. 

Send  your  order  for  the  Quaker  Books 
in  Print  Database  to  Quakers  Uniting  in 
Publications  (QUIP),  3960  Winding 
Way,  Cincinnati,  OH  45229-1950.  For 
additional  information  contact  the  Data 
Base  Manager,  Roland  Kreager.  FAX  or 
voice  mail  is  (513)  281-4401.  E-mail  is 
rsharing@tso.uc.edu. 


Vital  Statistics 

Birth 

•Megan  Stuart,  born  to  Maureen 
Jaquette-Stuart  and  John  Stuart, 
January  16, 1995,  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Sharon  Gates  and  David  MacKenzie, 
November  27,  1994,  under  the  care  of 
Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

• Nina  Sable  and  Allan  Lavery,  Janu- 
ary 14, 1995,  under  the  care  of  Berke- 
ley Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Mary  Bray,  December  7,  1994,  Pima 
Meeting. 

• Toby  Lord,  December  28,  1994,  Al- 
buquerque Meeting. 

• Gordon  Clark  Schloming,  December 
6,  1994,  Multnomah  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Shawna  Butler,  Boulder. 

• Nancy  Curdts,  Redwood  Forest. 

• Ashley  Eversole,  Boulder. 

• Marion  Givens  (transfer  Westwood), 
Orange  Grove. 

•Lorina  Hall,  Bellingham  Worship 
Group  (University). 

• Carol  Hines,  Orange  Grove. 

• Joan  Johnson  (transfer  Conejo  Val- 
ley), Orange  Grove. 

• Christopher  Kliks,  Multnomah. 

• Susan  Murphy,  Palo  Alto. 

• Peggy  Craik  Smith  (transfer  Conejo 
Valley),  Orange  Grove. 

• Todd  Vandenbark,  Mountain  View.  ■ 


Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATION  (FCNL) 

seeks  full-time  Legislative  Secretary 
(lobbyist).  Job  requires  knowledge  of  and 
some  experience  with  legislative  pro- 
cesses; excellent  writing,  research,  and 
communication  skills;  understanding  of 
and  sympathy  with  Friends’  testimonies 
and  FCNL’s  legislative  policies;  excel- 
lent interpersonal  skills  and  ability  to 
work  in  coalitions.  Application  deadline 
June  15.  Salary  range  $38,700  - $48,400; 
full  benefits.  Send  letter  of  inquiry  to: 
Nancy  Marlow,  FCNL,  245  Second  St 
NE,  Washington,  DC  20002-5795. 
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Calendar 


March  1995 

15- 19  FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas,  Annual 

Meeting,  Portland,  OR. 

17-19  Southern  California  Wildflower  Campout 
and  Retreat  in  the  Desert. 

19- 25  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project,  Arizona- 

Mexico  border  and  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 

24-26  Colorado  Quaker  Women's  Retreat,  Camp 
La  Foret,  near  Colorado  Springs,  CO. 

April  1995 

7- 9  Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on 

Religion  and  Psychology,  Pacific  Palisades 
Presbyterian  Camp  Ground. 

14-16  Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature,  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  FUN  Committee,  Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

28-30  Forgiveness  with  William  Kreidler,  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

May  1995 

6-7  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting. 

20  Steering  Committee,  North  Pacific  Yearly 

Meeting,  Olympia,  WA. 

June  1995 

3-14  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project,  Hopi  and 

Dineh  lands  in  the  Four  Comers  region. 
(Southwest) 

8- 11  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women's  Theo- 

logical Conference,  Newberg,  OR. 

9- 11  Cabrini  #13  — 1995,  Pacific  Northwest  Gath- 

ering of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends,  Camp 
Coleman  (Longbranch  Peninsula),  WA. 

17-21  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project,  Western 
Slope  of  Colorado,  on  the  way  to  IMYM. 

21-25  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis 
College,  Durango,  CA. 

23-25  The  Ethics  of  Immigration:  Envisioning 
Right  Relationship,  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

30-7/6  Art  and  the  Spirit,  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

July  1995 

1-8  Friends  General  Conference,  Kalamazoo,  MI. 

16- 23  Young  Friends  of  North  America,  Camp 

Shiloh,  Kingston,  New  Mexico. 

20- 23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Ever- 

green State  College,  Olympia,  WA. 

21- 8/2  A Week  for  Friends  in  5th  - 7th  grades, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

30-8/5  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project  with  the 
Oglala  Lakota  in  South  Dakota. 

August  1995 

1-6  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  CA.b 
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Announcements 


Tour  of  Northern  China 

Tour  of  Northern  China,  May  27-June  12, 1995.  Offered 
as  a three-credit  class  (Anthropology 460/660)  through  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  but  general  public  encour- 
aged to  participate.  Emphasis  on  the  diversity  of  religious 
experience  in  China;  both  historical  and  modern  sites  will 
be  visited.  Total  price  is  $2850,  due  by  April  1.  Tour  leader 
is  instructor  at  UNR,  has  lived  and  done  research  in  China, 
and  is  a Friend.  To  reserve  a place  and  for  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Dawn  Einwalter,  (702)  746-3675. 

National  Geographic  Award 

Gilbert  F.  White,  a pioneer  in  natural  hazards  research 
and  resources  management  and  a professional  geogra- 
pher, received  the  National  Geographic  Society's  Hubbard 
Medal  on  December  8, 1994.  Gilbert  White  was  cited  for, 
"60  years  of  commitment  to  promoting  harmony  between 
humans  and  nature  and  for  unwavering  dedication  to 
geography,  environmental  science,  and  education." 

The  Hubbard  Medal  has  been  awarded  thirty  times 
since  1906.  Recipients  have  included  aviators  Charles  and 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh;  explorers  Robert  Perry,  Richard 
Byrd,  and  Roald  Amundson;  astronaut  John  Glenn;  and 
paleontologists  Louis,  Mary,  and  Richard  Leakey. 

Quaker  Educator  and  Theologian  Dies 

D.  Elton  Trueblood,  94,  died  December  20,  1994,  in 
Lansdale,  Pennsylvania.  The  author  of  thirty-three  books, 
he  taught  at  Guilford  College,  Haverford  College,  Stanford 
University  and  Earlham  College.  ■ 


